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The Meaning of the Psychical from the Point of View of the Functional 

Psychology. H. Heath Bawden. Philosophical Review, May, 1904, 

pp. 298-319. 

This article is a revision in part of the paper read by Professor Baw- 
den before the American Philosophical Association, at the Princeton 
meeting. It is a noteworthy addition to his previous discussions of the 
functional psychology in the Philosophical Review and this Journal.' 
Its purpose is to consider the ' meaning of the psychical in relation to 
that process of tension in experience which we have defined as the condi- 
tion of consciousness.' To this end Professor Bawden points out, in the 
first part of his article, the need of a reconstruction of the concept of the 
psychical in view of the important recent advances in psychological science. 
These have involved a substitution of the genetic and functional mode of 
viewing experience for the analytic and structural. The validity of this 
latter mode is not denied, but is regarded methodologically as instru- 
mental to the functional view. 

From the functional standpoint, experience is viewed as a process, an 
action, which ' is as much action when it is conscious as when it is uncon- 
scious, but the conditions of conscious action are different from the con- 
ditions of unconscious action.' The conditions of conscious action are: 
'the law of tension or obstruction in activity, and the law of habit or 
facilitation in coordination.' The law of tension states that acts are con- 
sciously performed only when there arises stress in adjustment and is 
illustrated by the whole of psychophysics. " The whole study of sensation 
in modern structural psychology, especially in psychophysics, is really a 
technical investigation of the nature and limits of this tension. Genetic 
psychology is a study of the types of experience within which this tension 
arises and of the changes which one type of experience (such as instinct) 
undergoes in the process of emergence of consciousness (in impulse), 
and its transformation into another type of experience (habit). The so- 
called functional psychology is simply an attempt to relate both these 
forms of psychological investigation to the process of reconstruction of 
experience as a whole; it interprets structure in terms of function, and 
function in terms of the genesis and growth of structure." " We simply 
have one name (the term ' consciousness ' or ' psychical ') for describing 
action when it is tensional, and another name (the term 'habits' or 
'physical') when it is relatively stable." The distinction between the 
physical and the psychical is only practical. The data of psychology be- 
come thus as objective as the data of any other science. To regard them 
as subjective involves the turning of a practical into an absolute dis- 
tinction. 

Since the distinction between the physical and the psychical is only 
functional, Professor Bawden contends, in the second part of his article, 
that the psychical can not properly be regarded as exclusively individual. 
The ' unique, inner, immediate, direct, unsharable experience is, after all, 

1 Philosophical Review, September, 1902, and May, 1903. Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, February 4, 1904. 
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arrived at as inferentially as any other experience.' Consciousness is 
essentially social in character, and 'society is an organism in the same 
sense that the human body is an organism.' The individual simply rep- 
resents a fragment of the universe, is an organ of the greater organism, 
society. His consciousness is simply the process of the universe when 
and where it is tensional. It is only the focus of this tension which can 
be called unique and unsharable. But even so, its uniqueness and un- 
sharability are the same in character as those of any other individuated 
object in the universe. Indeed one may claim that the center of stress 
and strain, when the universe is tensional, passes out of the individual 
into the consciousness of others, as in the case of a person who is ill. 
"He really may be suffering very little; the focal point may be in the 
consciousness of his friends." Consciousness " is simply the one world 
we know in its process of reconstruction. The individual represents a 
node or nisus of energies." The individual consciousness tends normally 
to exhibit its essentially social character, to bring to a focus the greatest 
range of social influences. " Extreme individuality or uniqueness we 
treat as a form of insanity." 

The third part of the article is a criticism of the views of Professor 
Royce, Professor C. A. Strong and Dr. Morton Prince. As a result of 
this criticism Professor Bawden suggests two conclusions: first, that con- 
sciousness is to be correlated with nothing less than a complete organic 
circuit, involving the whole context of external nature as truly as the 
internal mechanism of the nervous system; second, that the condition 
of consciousness is a certain tension within this system or organic circuit, 
and that when this is absent . . . the psychical and the physical merge, 
consciousness vanishes." The article is a most interesting and suggestive 
attempt to break down that traditional view of consciousness which re- 
gards it as a collection of mental states set over against an external and 
radically different reality which these states can only symbolize or rep- 
resent. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

Columbia University. 

Historical Synthesis. Fred Morrow Fling. American Historical Be- 

view, October, 1903, Vol. IX., No. 1, pp. 1-22. 

This article, appearing in a historical review, may well have escaped 
the attention from our readers that it deserves. Professor Fling gives a 
very clear and fairly complete summary of the controversy as to the dis- 
tinction between history and natural science. Many have agreed with 
Buckle that historical synthesis can mean nothing but the discovery of 
the laws of human societies. On the other hand many have contended 
that history has a synthesis peculiar to itself, in which, instead of the 
discovery of laws, or of what is general in things or events, emphasis 
is laid on their uniqueness. But there was wanting any statement of 
what the historian positively attempts in this synthesis, until the ap- 
pearance of H. Rickert's ' Die Grenzen der Natur-wissenschaftlichen 
Begriffsbildung,' in 1902. Rickert's statement is the main theme of Pro- 
fessor Fling's article. 



